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anterior tarsi, which in the male are much broader than in the 
female. It is unnecessary further to describe the imago as in this 
state the dentator is well known. I have only taken these beetles 
in Massachusetts but have found traces of them in Connecticut 
and in northern New York, whence it can be inferred that they 
inhabit all New England. — F. C. Bowditch. 

The Painted Bunting. — The Plectroplianes pictus visited south- 
ern Iowa last fall in great numbers, appearing toward the close of 
October, but whether it is as abundant every season I cannot say, 
but am inclined to think that it was far more common than usual, 
as was the case with almost all northern birds. In its habits it 
was very similar to the Lapland longspur, but differed in being 
less gregarious, frequently feeding singly or in small parties of 
five or six, which the latter bird seldom does, and in showing a 
partiality for wet meadows and moist low-lying prairie swales, 
while the longspur prefers the cornfields and higher ground, as a 
rule, and does not appear until some weeks after pictus. The 
notes and flight of the two species are quite similar, though dis- 
tinguishable. — T. M. Teippe, Garden Grove, Iowa. 

New North American Hymenoptera. — The last number of 
the Transactions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis contains 
a posthumous paper by the late B. D. Walsh, in which many new 
species of Tenthredinidas, and Ichneumonidse are described. 

ANTIEOPOLOGY. 

Note on a Collection op Skin Scrapers prom New Jersey. — 
Since the publication of our notice of the stone implements found 
in New Jersey, in the Naturalist for March and April, 1872, our 
attention has been frequently called to the greater variety of 
shapes than we then supposed to occur, and to the unusual degree 
of excellency exhibited in the manufacture of these well known 
relics. In the paper referred to, we figured four relics as scra- 
pers, each bearing considerable resemblance to the others. In a 
collection of fifty-four specimens lying before us, we find five 
types ; one of them is the English form, being thin flakes of 
jasper, of a uniform surface on one side, sloping to either side 
from a median ridge, and chipped to a bevelled edge in front. 
The three specimens bear considerable resemblance to those fig- 
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ured by Mr; Evans on page 273 of his "Ancient Stone Implements 
of Great Britain." Eleven of tbese scrapers, all of jasper, are tri- 
angular in outline, and of very beautiful finish ; exceeding in 
beauty of form and careful workmanship any figures given by Mr. 
Evans. Of them, but two are bluntly ended, and but one without 
the characteristic bevelled edge of scrapers. The triangular form 
appears, as a rule, to have the scraping edge convex, the sides 
chipped to a cutting edge, and the implement itself, even when 
very small, appears to be chipped from a nodule of mineral, and 
not fashioned from a flake, as those just described. The variation 
in size of these triangular scrapers, as exhibited in this series, is 
from two and one-half inches in length by one and five-eighths 
inches in width, to seven-eighths in length by five-eighths in width. 
This smallest specimen is in all respects a very beautifully wrought 
specimen, having the bevelled, or "scraper" edge very distinctly 
chipped. 

The form of scraper that is most usually met with, in our New 
Jersey " finds," is that which we have described in Vol. vi of the 
Naturalist, pages 221-223, the figures of which we here repro- 
duce (Figs. 131, 132, 133, 134). This type, which is a modifi- 
cation of the spoon-shaped scrapers described by Mr. Evans, 
appears to have been the favorite one among the Delaware 
tribes. There are twenty-one specimens in this little collection, 
all of which are carefully wrought, and but three of them are of 
slate. While in general appearance this form suggests the utili- 
zation of the bases of spearheads in their manufacture, we doubt 
very much, after examining a very large number, if this was the 
rule. We think, rather, that it was the exception, because this 
type of scraper very generally is thicker than spearpoints ; the stem 
or handle is thinner than the blade ; the upper side or that from 
which the bevelling proceeds is ridged, while beneath it is flat or 
nearly so ; all of which shows a variation from ordinary spear and 
arrowheads, which could not have been produced by any chipping 
of the base of either of those implements. The implements figured 
in Vol. vi of the Naturalist, pages 212 and 213, here reproduced 
as Figs. 135, 136, 137, we now believe to be scrapers and not 
spear or arrowpoints. The variation in size of this stemmed or 
modified spoon-shaped scraper is from three inches in length by 
two in greatest breadth, to one inch in length, by about seven- 
eighths in width. As in the preceding instance, this smallest 
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specimen is equally as well wrought as the larger, and varies from 
them only in having a notched base, rather than a narrow and 
straight stem. It is flat upon one side and convex upon the other, 
with a beautifully chipped bevelled edge. It certainly was made 



Fig. 131. 



Fig. 134. 
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Fig. 132. 



Fig. 133. 



from a nodule of jasper directly, and not from a broken arrow- 
head, chipped into a scraper. 

Another small specimen varies from the above in being of much 
greater width and of the same length. The edge in this case is 
bevelled from each side, so that the specimen may have been origi- 
nally an arrowhead. The form of the implement suggests the 
blunt arrowheads described by Schoolcraft, as being employed by 
young boys when learning to use the bow and arrow ; being made 
blunt that they might not pierce the target. This type of handled 
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scrapers varies somewhat in the relative widths of head and 
handle, so that the gradation to other forms, especially the trian- 
gular or kite-shaped, can be traced in every considerable collec- 
tion. 

The form of scraper described by Mr. Evans as "horseshoe- 
shaped" is represented in the series by seven specimens, while 
five others approach this type, and are, as it were, connecting 



Tig. 136. 



Fig. 135. 





Tig. 137. 







links with the preceding types. These twelve specimens are all 
of jasper, very well chipped over their whole surface, although not 
as smoothly wrought as the preceding and have well defined scrap- 
ing edges along certain portions of their margins. In size they 
are about the same as the specimens figured by Mr. Evans, with 
probably a smaller proportion of the larger ones. 

The spoon-shaped scraper, of which Mr. Evans figures a pretty 
specimen on page 277 of his work, is represented by three speci- 
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mens in our series, one of which is very similar to that referred to 
from the Yorkshire wolds. The others ~ have the bowl of the 
spoon not so well defined, but otherwise are well made scrapers. 
There are also three other, specimens, that might be more prop- 
erly called knife-shaped scrapers, in that the bowl and stem or 
handle are of the same width. The scraping edge is, however, 
circular, as in the true spoon-shaped form. These may be looked 
upon as connecting links with the quadrangular or horseshoe- 
shaped scrapers. There remains one other specimen to notice, 
being a " side scraper," as Mr. Evans calls this form, that is, one 
that is broader than it is long. It is made of slate, chipped with 
some care ; is two inches in length by three in width. Both sides 
are adapted to scraping, being each well chipped, with the lower 
side flatter than the upper surface. "What perhaps might be called 
the true edge, is somewhat more extended than the other, from 
the barblike projections at either end, which barbs give a finished 
appearance to the implement, which otherwise might have been 
looked upon as merely a flake or unfinished specimen. This form 
of scraper is not common with us. 

After a careful study of these and many other specimens of this 
form of implement, found in New Jersey, we have determined, we 
think : 

First. That jasper, quartz and allied minerals were preferred in 
manufacturing scrapers. 

Secondly. That as much care was taken in their shaping and 
finishing, as was the case with arrowpoints and spearpoints. 

Thirdly. That but few "flakes" were utilized in making scrapers, 
as is the case with European specimens. 

Fourthly. That the majority of scrapers were intended to be 
inserted in handles of bone or wood. 

Fifthly. That large spearheads especially, and some arrow- 
heads were used for making scrapers, having previously lost their 
points, and being too short to be repointed. 

Lastly. That, as a class, the New Jersey scrapers are smaller 
than those found in Europe. — Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 
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Improvements in Objectives. — Mr. Wenham has placed micros- 
copists, and indeed all persons interested in scientific progress, 



